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THE MIND AND ITS DISCIPLINE. 

THE question of the true function and proper content of 
a general training, or of liberal culture, has always in- 
terested students of the theory of education. It has been com- 
monly regarded as a question for all thinking persons rather than 
as a problem for a specialist. In general, a discipline of a formal 
character was assumed to be possible and important; but there 
were various opinions as to whether all were fitted to receive it 
and what directions it should take. Recently, however, there 
has come to be a different attitude toward the matter. Accord- 
ing to those now claiming to be experts, one is no longer entitled 
to an opinion on the subject merely by the possession of good 
sense, culture, and interest in teaching ; apparently, these quali- 
fications may be lacking; but one must be informed of a special 
literature, and expert in a special method. In a word, the psy- 
chologists claim to have taken over and settled the question of 
formal discipline. But having approached the subject from a 
point of view quite their own, they have ended by changing 
radically the whole nature of the inquiry. Formerly, man was 
treated as a whole, and the question was asked : In what universal 
relations does a man stand in regard to which he should become 
critical and intelligent? or, What are the peculiarly human quali- 
ties, and how can they be enhanced? or, Is knowledge power, and 
in what sense is it power? But the psychologist does not treat 
man as a whole nor does he treat human nature in its more con- 
crete aspects and relationships. He investigates the compara- 
tively external details of human life and the interrelations of 
specific acts. He asks such questions as: How does practice in 
discriminating shades of red affect the ability to discriminate 
shades of blue? or, Does daily practice in memorizing sets of 
words result in the ability to memorize another similar set in 
less time? or, How does practice on the typewriter affect the 
skill of the player on the piano? It is always, How does the 
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performance of some one specific act affect the speed, ease and 
general efficiency with which a similar specific act is performed. 

This change in the type of inquiry has not been accidental. 
The recent questions do not represent an evolution of the older 
ones. We have not now merely come to the practical appli- 
cations of what was formerly at the stage of general principle. 
While the psychologists have been experimenting they have at 
the same time been presupposing a theory of the mind and its 
training. They are convinced that the older type of question 
is too vague to be significant, and that it is meaningless to speak 
of universal relations or human qualities or powers in the strict 
sense of these terms. The mental functions with which the 
psychologist deals are the products of an interaction with a 
specific content; mental forms and faculties which are generally 
or universally applicable seem to him pure fictions. 

The purpose of this paper is to compare the position of these 
writers on education who deny the reality of any general mental 
powers or a discipline based on them with another point of 
view which, without returning to the standpoint of ' faculties', 
maintains the unity of mind and the reality of its universal 
aspects. The opinion we wish to examine and oppose is summed 
up in Professor E. C. Moore's statement: "Psychologists, with 
one accord, deny the existence of any sort of power, force, or 
faculty which can be trained or exercised as a whole. Individual 
acts, thoughts and feelings are absolutely all that the teacher can 
consider in his work." 1 Statements to this effect are too nu- 
merous and familiar to need citation. Such characterizations as 
' He is a man of ability,' or ' of fine feeling,' or ' of great force,' are 
assumed to be meaningless. Even more specific descriptions such 
as ' He is fond of history,' or ' a shrewd observer,' or ' a lover of 
the beautiful,' are condemned as loose and misrepresentative of the 
facts because " there is no particular linein which [these tendencies] 
are said to be manifested." "He is a good mechanic, but with 
what tools? She is a good musician, but on what instrument? 
She is a good painter, but with what, water color, oil, or pastel?" 2 

1 Western Journal of Education, May, 1903. p. 303. 

2 See C. J. C. Bennett, "Formal Discipline," Columbia University Dissertations, 
1907-08, pp. 7, 8. 
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The point of all such statements is that the specific is the real, 
and the general is a more or less vague abstraction. As against 
this position, I shall maintain that the reality of general powers 
of mind cannot be denied, and that the transference of knowledge 
or power, far from being a "miracle" or "impossible" 1 is the only 
assumption upon which any education can rest. 

In so far as the view of the psychologists is merely a protest 
against the faculty psychology of John Locke and his successors, it 
has a certain justification, although, of course, no special relevancy 
in regard to the philosophical theories of the present time. As is 
well known, Locke was influenced by the rationalistic logic of his 
time, in spite of the fact that he believed that all knowledge 
comes through sense-perception. With the rationalists, he as- 
sumed the separateness of the mind and its object, and treated 
the mind as a thing by itself. When writers on education say 
that the mind has no forms or faculties, they are protesting 
against such a static and abstract logic as Locke's, and they 
rightly insist that reality is not made up of two absolutely dis- 
tinct parts, a mental part which is divided into faculties, and a 
material part or content. They are merely reminding us that 
the mind is not ready-made and complete, receiving contents as 
a tank receives water, and equally unaffected by the process of 
being filled. 

But although the psychologists, in common with the philoso- 
phers, have rejected Locke's conception and partition of the 
mind, the former have unconsciously retained his ' plain, his- 
torical method.' This has led to results in the present instance 
analogous to those which followed in the eighteenth century. 
Hume made it clear that if we treat the mind as a mere receptacle 
for the impressions of sense, we are never able to report the ex- 
perience of a self or active cause, but only of a succession of 
impressions and ideas. The method of observation and psy- 
chological introspection, of looking into the mind to see what 
is going on there, assumes the passivity of the mind, and never 
reveals activity or productivity. It reveals a train of pictures, 
images, and feelings; but the central ordering functions charac- 

1 See John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 78. 
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teristic of the mind are not discoverable through any such means. 
The psychologists who deny the existence of general forms of the 
mind have proceeded much in the manner of Hume. As Hume 
showed that there was no psychological fact which could be called 
a ' self ' or productive cause, so they reiterate the evident truth 
that their own psychological methods yield no genuine universals. 
They do not, however, perceive that their results in this respect 
are relative to their method, but unwittingly make a metaphysic 
of what is properly a special type of procedure. For them, what 
is given in sense-perception is not one kind of fact among others, 
a starting-point of an investigation or an element in an inter- 
pretation, but something ultimate and basal — 'the living fact,' 
the 'concrete thing,' 'the fulness of the truth,' — and a more 
general aspect of mind is an 'abstract,' an 'abridgment of 
life,' and an 'absolute loss and casting out of real matter.' 1 
Since they find given in sense-perception only particular in- 
stances of imagining, or thinking, or willing, the imagination, 
the power of thought, or the will are for them not real at all, but 
mere names. We can no longer speak briefly of the possession 
of a good or bad memory, as if there were such a function that 
could be referred to in its wholeness, for we are told that we 
possess a different memory for each particular thing that we 
remember. These general powers are indeed mentioned by 
psychologists, but guardedly and with immediate explanation of 
their merely nominal mode of existence. Thus while Professor 
Dewey insists that the work of the schools should contribute to 
the development of such general qualities as efficiency, soci- 
ability, aesthetic taste, trained intellectual method, and con- 
scientiousness, he interprets such things as "abstract terms 
which sum up a multitude of particulars," and warns us that 
we must not "subordinate to an abstraction the concrete facts 
from which the abstraction is derived." 2 

Now, although the ' plain historical method ' as used both by 
Locke and recent students of education is supposed to apply to 
the series of psychical processes as well as to the succession of 

1 See W. James, "The Sentiment of Rationality," in The Will to Believe and 
Other Essays, pp. 67, 69. 

2 Democracy and Education, pp. 28s. 286. 
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physical events, it actually gets applied much more to body than 
to mind. It is a significant fact that a conspicuous share of the 
experiments which have been conducted in psychological labora- 
tories with the object of settling the question about the general 
aspects of mind and whether and to what extent training is 
transferable, have treated man practically as if he were a purely 
physical being. The essential quality of mind seems to evade 
the mere observer. Investigations of manual dexterity in 
sleight-of-hand performers and in ordinary college students, of 
the ability to discriminate with the senses such things as pitch, 
shades of a color, relation of stimuli to each other on the skin, and 
sizes of areas of cardboard, tests of facility with the typewriter 
and in sorting cards bulk very largely In the literature of the 
subject. There are many discussions of the training of the 
memory; but what is taken into account is the 'brute memory,' 
that is to say, physical retentiveness which depends chiefly 
upon the condition of the cortical cells, and not the memory 
which is the same as orderly thinking. While 'cross-education' 
(which is, of course, purely physical) is distinguished from trans- 
fer of mental training, experiments in the former are usually 
cited in conjunction with those in the latter, and are thought to 
have some bearing on the issue. 

Thus, although students of the psychology of education pro- 
test their belief in the value of culture, ideals, and general methods 
and qualities, they rarely illustrate their statements by examples 
taken unambiguously from the realm of mind. When they 
become concrete they talk of physical instincts and tendencies. 
For example, Professor Dewey follows up his assertion that "the 
supposed original faculties of observation, recollection, willing, 
thinking, etc., are purely mythological," not as one would expect 
by the citation of concrete instances of observing, recollecting, 
willing, thinking, but thus: "There are, indeed, a great number of 
original native tendencies, instinctive modes of action, based on 
the original connection of neurones in the central nervous system. 
There are impulsive tendencies of the eyes to follow and fixate 
light; of the neck muscles to turn toward light and sound; of the 
hands to reach and grasp ; and turn and twist and thump ; of the 
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vocal apparatus to make sounds; of the mouth to spew out un- 
pleasant substances; to gag and to curl the lip; and so on in 
almost indefinite number." 1 I find it stated by another writer 
that the persistent element of truth in the doctrine of formal 
discipline is the insistence on the value of general concepts of 
method and clearly grasped ideals. This is immediately trans- 
lated into the statement that acts should be relegated as rapidly 
as possible to the supervision of the ' lower centers ' so that the 
' upper centers ' may be free to manage novel situations. 2 By 
another writer general connections are said to depend on ' identi- 
cal elements'; and the explanation is immediately given: "By 
identical elements are meant mental processes which have the 
same cell action in the brain as their physical correlate." 3 I do 
not mean to say that there is not a constant reference to mental 
and spiritual things and even an insistence on their reality. I do 
mean that after being recognized such things are almost in- 
variably construed in terms of physical things, as if, after all, 
the physical were the only realm that the psychologist clearly 
understood or was concerned with; as if the mind were prac- 
tically an ornamental addition to the nervous system; as if 
the one type of human behavior were the arc that begins in 
sensation and ends in action. 

This emphasis on the physical side of a human being is closely 
connected with the predominance of the influence of biology in 
psychology at the present time. The former affiliation with 
philosophy is repudiated because the psychologists feel that 
philosophy tends to insinuate into their science metaphysical 
considerations which are irrelevant to a naturalistic study of 
mind. They are likely to admit more or less for courtesy's 
sake, and not intending it too seriously, that there are other 
"higher and more spiritual" ways of regarding mind, valid 
surely when properly understood. 4 But these hints are rarely 
developed; we gather from the length and breadth of their dis- 
cussions that they believe the behavior of the psycho-physical 

1 Op. cit., p. 73. 

2 John Adams, The Evolution of Educational Theory, p. 223. 

3 Ed. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, p. 80. 

4 See, for example, J. R. Angell, Psychology, p. 7. 
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organism, in the sense of a succession of natural phenomena, is all 
the 'mind' a scientist recognizes. Now anyone would agree that 
it is worth while to study the relation of the organism to develop- 
ing animal life and to view the nervous system and instincts 
genetically. This is one way of putting a human being in his 
setting and making our understanding of him more complete. 
But, as every one knows, there are other ways of seeing man in 
relation to a whole of which he is part. Besides being a member 
of an animal kingdom, he is a member of another group or king- 
dom, the group of beings who write poetry and who explain them- 
selves to their own intelligences. In a word, man is the rational, 
political, and (in the full sense of the word) disciplinable animal. 
In order to understand the physical aspect of man it is necessary 
to examine instincts, and habits, and body in general; to under- 
stand his mental side it is necessary to grasp from within the 
theoretical and moral and imaginative ' faculties.' If animals 
have no generalizing capacity, man in his aspect of animal has 
none. He has his definite tendencies for getting food and bearing 
offspring, and he can be trained to do tricks with facility as mice 
and monkeys can. Because he wants food, he will so adjust 
himself to his environment that he can get it, and he will achieve 
a certain cleverness in manipulating his material surroundings. 
This is skill, facility, expertness ; but it does not touch the manner 
of operation of the reason or imagination. On the whole the 
assimilation of psychology to biology seems to result in the loss 
of the genuine quality and unity of the mind. 

A natural history of the mind, then, not only fails to account 
for the universal and productive aspects of the mental life, but 
tends to leave mind out of the story altogether, and to become 
an account of mere bodily processes. A method which looks 
at human life from without, and does not attempt to penetrate 
or interpret it, yields only a succession of particular facts (or, 
as the pragmatic students of education say, 'specific,' 'indi- 
vidual,' or ' teleological ' processes) ; and the general functions 
of mind fall outside of reality in some realm of shades. 

How then is that which appears to be ' general ' to the ordinary 
person explained by those who have a priori excluded the possi- 
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bility of any genuine universals? Connections of various sorts 
are matters of everyday experience, and common sense forbids 
the absolute disregard of them. 1 An activity is general, says 
Professor Dewey, when it is "broad" and "flexible"; when there 
is "a constant redistribution of the focus of action." 2 Now since 
Professor Dewey holds to a metaphysical nominalism, however 
refined it may be in type, he has no light to assume a general 
activity; and just as Hume always asked for the impression from 
which any idea was derived, Mr. Dewey should here be called 
upon to demonstrate the native specific tendency to act with 
breadth and flexibility from which his general activity comes. 
If the reply is that this tendency to coordinate is simply the 
characteristic power of the mind, then a kind of reality hitherto 
unacknowledged, viz., a universal, is admitted, and a method 
adequate to such a type of reality is required. At this point 
the theory of many opponents of formal discipline becomes vague 
and difficult to follow. 

There has been, however, one attempt to explain the general 
connections upon which formal discipline is based, which has 
superficially at least the advantage of clearness, and which has had 
a distinct vogue. This is the doctrine of ' the common element ' 
and was given its classical form by Professor Thorndike. "A 
change in one function alters any other only in so far as the two 
functions have as factors identical elements. The change in the 
function is in amount due to the change in the elements common 
to it, and to the first." 3 A function, then, although specific in 
character, is not limited according to this theory to one time and 
place, but may attach itself to many times and places provided 
that a bit of the content always remains the same. The same 
thing then and now, the repetition of a part of the situation, the 
overlapping of contents, is the fact which supports the possi- 
bility of the transference of power and knowledge. The stepping 
stones upon which man rises to higher things are, oddly enough, 

1 For a humorous statement of what follows from the absolute denial of general 
functions, see, "Is Mental Training a Myth?," by A. Meiklejohn, Ed. Rev., Feb., 
1909, p. 130. 

2 Democracy and Education, p. 78. 

3 Ed. Psy., p. 80. 
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always the same stepping stone put in different places! Now 
in examining this theory, it is interesting to note that ex- 
planation of connection by means of an abstracted identical 
element has been attempted in a number of different fields, and 
having been found inadequate — if strictly taken, even self- 
destructive — has been transcended. 1 It is surprising there- 
fore to find this antiquated logic still operative in the consciously 
modern science of educational psychology. It illustrates again 
how quickly the plain historical method, when applied to mind, 
lapses into an imaging of physical processes. A general con- 
nection is said to be constituted by the same element embedded 
in different things. This element is, of course, really envisaged 
as a quasi-material ingredient; for only what is physical or spatial 
can be divided into parts that lie outside of each other. Human 
situations are not made up of elements in such a way that the in- 
gredients may be treated as separable essences. They are made 
up of elements only in the sense that they contain aspects which 
may be intellectualy distinguished with reference to a whole. Nor 
can it be said that the objection just indicated is merely verbal, 
and that by ' element ' was intended all along a part taken in the 
light of a whole. It is not verbal for the reason that it is im- 
possible to take an element out of its setting and find it identical 
with an element in another setting. 2 The whole suggestion 
contained in the phrase ' identical element ' as applied to mind 
is quite misleading; ideas cannot be transferred like bricks from 
one situation to another. 

Thus far we have been following the consequences of em- 
ploying the plain historical method as a point of view for con- 
sidering the nature of mind and its discipline, and we have found 

1 See F. H. Bradley, Logic, Book II, Part II, Chapters 1 and 2; B. Bosanquet, 
"The Philosophical Importance of a True Theory of Identity," Essays and Ad- 
dresses. 

2 It is true, of course, that for practical purposes, it is legitimate to speak of a 
connection based on the experience of likeness in things. This is the method of 
the mind at its simplest and most unreflective stage. Thus Plato describes the 
rudiments of the philosophical nature as the pleasant feeling of familiarity or 
recognition, akin to the friendliness of a dog for the people it knows. This mere 
sensing of sameness is an experience not yet understood, but is part and beginning 
of the process of interpretation. 
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that the result is the disappearance of both mind and discipline 
in any true sense. If we are not resigned to this sceptical con- 
clusion, we must employ another method. This method must 
be analogous to the critical method employed by Kant: that is, 
discipline and education must at the outset be assumed to be 
genuinely and indisputably real, and the inquiry must be as to the 
nature of the mind presupposed by such realities. Only when 
we take the facts as we find them, are we led on to the notion of 
the original spontaneity and general connectedness of conscious- 
ness. It may at first sight seem strange that the idea of spon- 
taneity or activity is insisted upon as a necessary presupposition 
of the fact of discipline. This is because discipline is often in- 
terpreted in the mediaeval sense of pure passivity or submission, 
something we undergo or bear, something done to us, the re- 
pression of our bad impulses and the reduction of our wayward 
behavior and thinking to law and order. It is forgotten that the 
mind is something living, and that only in so far as it can actively 
respond to influences, is it capable of being affected or disciplined. 
A mind is never the mere clay of the potter; a minimum of ori- 
ginal attitude pertains to the mind of even the most plastic. 
Or, to change the figure and recall Locke once more, the mind is 
no more a blank sheet of paper when it is being trained or 
disciplined than when it is originating plans or directing the 
course of action. "Discipline," says General Foch, "involves a 
mental activity, an activity of reflection; it is not a matter of 
immobility. . . . Discipline in a commander does not mean 
merely the execution of orders within convenient, just, rational, 
or even possible limits. It means a frank entry into the thoughts 
and intentions of whoever is in supreme command and the 
adoption of every means to satisfy them. Discipline does not 
mean a silent acquiescence that limits itself to whatever can be 
undertaken without compromising one's self; it is not the art of 
avoiding responsibilities. It is the art of acting in the spirit of 
a given order, and calls us to that end to find in our intelligence a 
means of executing the order, and in our character the energy to 
take the necessary risks." 1 This statement of the meaning of 
1 Quoted in The New York Times, March 31, 1918. 
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discipline is the more noteworthy in that it was written with 
reference to military discipline. If discipline ever implies blind 
submission, it is supposed to do so in the army. It is striking, 
therefore, to find General Foch placing his whole emphasis upon 
the mental activity implied in the conception. 

What then is the mind which discipline thus interpreted pre- 
supposes? It is a universal or general function, and such a 
function cannot be defined at all, if definition is assumed to give 
spatial, temporal, and causal relations, and to set the thing to be 
defined off from other objects in the same class. The mind is only 
a reality for those who appreciate the life which animates a mul- 
tiplicity of existences, but which cannot, like an existence, be 
bounded and classified and put beside other things to exhibit 
analogous points and qualities. Categories of matter — essence, 
substance, or particular object — cannot be applied to it, for it is 
none of these things, but life or spirit. It is nothing apart from 
that natural world which supplements it and which it uses as a 
mirror for discovering its own outlines ; nor is it anything apart from 
society or the state in which it finds its law or pattern. Speaking 
in general terms, it is the power of uniting into a single whole a 
variety of particular manifestations of a single principle. A 
concrete demonstration of its nature would involve a demon- 
stration of the many types of connection the human mind has 
worked out. The most comprehensive of the products of the 
human intelligence are what exhibit most clearly the form of the 
human mind as a whole. The body of the sciences, epic poems, 
institutions, such as the church or the courts, civilizations such 
as the Greek or Roman, are comprehensive products which ex- 
hibit the nature of the mind as a whole. 

We may give to the unity of the mind different names ac- 
cording as it produces systems or works of art or institutions of a 
special type. As it expresses itself in poetry or painting or 
beautiful deportment we are accustomed to refer to it as imagi- 
nation or taste; by which we mean that images from the sen- 
suous world are there largely utilized in creating a spiritual whole. 
We are more likely to speak of the mind when employed in 
scientific research as ' the faculty of observation and analysis.' 
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The mind as predominantly volitional embodies itself in insti- 
tutions. But the point is that the mind as a whole is more real 
than any particular case of its functioning, and it is what makes 
possible any kind or example of construction or connection in the 
world. 

The practical corollary to this theory of the mind and dis- 
cipline for education is that the proper discipline of a school con- 
sists in the cultivation of the characteristic aspects, forms, or 
powers of the mind. The intelligent teacher will search for those 
products of mind which bear the stamp of mind in general most 
strongly and feed the young mind upon them. He will furnish it 
with living systems of ideas which can draw and assimilate isolated 
or novel ideas to themselves, as the body absorbs nutriment and 
turns it into living matter. One such system or product is the 
Greek conception of life. Those who interpret schooling not 
as discipline, but as a mere anticipatory duplication of the 
various particular activities of an adult, contend that Greek 
culture is largely irrelevent to modern Americans. But this 
is a short-sighted view, based upon the interpretation of mind 
which has been found untenable. The Greek point of view has 
persisted just because of its universality and essential relevance 
to all phases of human life; but it would be an absurdity to de- 
mand that this relevancy should be stated in terms of ' identical 
elements ' such as anticipations of modern Socialism of an extreme 
type in Plato's Republic. Pleasing or curious analogies such as 
suggest the platitude that human nature is always the same, are 
but trivial instances of the vitality of the Greek genius. That 
very difference in point of view for which it is sometimes rejected 
is a greater argument for its disciplinary value than isolated 
identities. For while we seek ' life in miniature ' in the great 
documents of Christianity such as the New Testament and Para- 
dise Lost, we can only understand life largely and truly if we 
examine it in forms quite different from our own. The chief 
value, however, of the study of Greek, is that in the achieve- 
ments of Greece the human mind sees its greatest possibilities 
of perfection as it were in a mirror and is stimulated or put in 
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training to seek to attain that best. Greek culture acts as a 
standard or living instrument in the mind, and will absorb or 
reject intellectual material, and if it absorb it will turn it into 
living matter like itself, which in its turn may function in the 
discriminating process of intellectual development. This ab- 
sorbed life is not an exclusive life; it can enter into larger lives 
as the lesser beast is food for the greater. Thus there will grow 
up a human being with his ideas and images regarding all things 
human ; not the expert, for the expert is only a piece of a man. 

Formal discipline in the sense of fashioning the mind by the 
standard of what mind characteristically does, should begin with 
the beginnings of education. It is essential to furnish the mind 
with the best pasturage, and it may be maintained with Plato 
that this is found in music — often in the tales and legends of gods, 
heroes, and other mythical creatures. Literature nourishes the 
mind because it illustrates concretely that to which human 
minds can attain. It is evident that this method of disciplining 
the imagination through the medium of art can be understood 
only by those who appreciate the imagination as an aspect of the 
mind as a whole, and art as a typical product of that faculty. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find Professor Dewey speaking of 
the "exaggerated estimate " which has been placed on "fairytales, 
myths, fanciful symbols, verse, and something labeled ' Fine 
Art,' as agencies for developing imagination and appreciation." 1 
The mind, he tells us, is wandering and wayward if cut loose 
from the ordinary activities of life, and allowed to rest in aesthetic 
wholes. Now it is true, of course, that a mental exercise can never 
be disciplinary if it is, in every sense, cut loose from life. But 
pragmatic writers beg the question in assuming that life is consti- 
tuted as they interpret it, — through a succession of specific activi- 
ties. They insist upon the development of the imagination, but 
they proceed upon a fatally constricted view of the imagination, 
and an equally inadequate view of the function of art. According 
to them, an act of imagination is unprofitable unless it assists in the 
organization of the environment and in our perception of the prob- 
able consequences of our acts. They explain in vague phrases, 

1 Democracy and Education, p. 276. 
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which are plausible just because of their vagueness, that through 
the imagination narrow activities are "expanded and enriched." 
In order to be understood these phrases must be set in the con- 
text of the explicit pragmatic theory of mind and reality. Then 
it is seen that the expansion and enrichment brought about 
through the play of the imagination is of the same matter-of- 
fact type as the expansion and enrichment which is due to an 
accurate understanding of a manual activity or of a laboratory 
exercise. The imagination, for Professor Dewey, is not only 
"as much a normal and integral part of human activity as is 
muscular movement," 1 but in the long run as external and 
mechanical. 

The true sense in which literature is a discipline for children is 
in that it supplies a standard and content for their world. The 
child brings into an inclusive comparison the world of everyday 
which he is coming to know through his eyes and ears, and the 
world constructed for him in literature, which transcends his own. 
This world is always being criticized by the greater felicities of 
the other one. Is not the child whose faculty of imagination 
has thus been set in motion always slaying the dragon, rescuing 
the maiden, and hanging the traitor? Think of the function of 
Robin Hood, and the knights of King Arthur's Round Table. 
They were fine fellows, no doubt, but had a work to do, the work 
of righting wrongs. And Corbett laments the departure of 
fairies for much the same reason that moved Wordsworth to call 
for the return of Milton : 

"O how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you." 

And it will be remembered what direction the kings who peopled 

Ruskin's childish world gave to his mind. " Both by Homer and 

Scott, I was taught strange ideas about kings, which I find for 

the present much obsolete ; for, I perceived that both the author 

of the Iliad and the author of Waverley made their kings, or 

king-loving persons, do harder work than anybody else. Tydides 

and Idomeneus always killed twenty Trojans to other people's 

one, and Redgauntlet speared more salmon than any of the 

1 Op. tit., p. 277. Italics mine. 
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Solway fishermen, and — which was particularly a subject of 
admiration to me — I observed that they not only did more, but 
in proportion to their doings, got less than other people — nay, that 
the best of them were even ready to govern for nothing! and let 
the followers divide any quantity of spoil or profit." 1 

These myths and legends of heroes are by no means, as some 
popular writers on education suppose, foolish and irrelevant to 
the life of a child. But their relevance is 'general' and not 
particular. They furnish the mind with the pattern of a better 
society than that which is actually about us. The question is 
whether it is a better and more concrete exercise for the human 
mind to get by heart the conception and image of a good world, 
with all the complexities that there must be in a world, or for it 
to dissipate itself into the senses and instincts which then may be 
trained separately. If the mind is most truly characterized not 
by the enumeration of its particular tendencies but by the as- 
sertion of its unity and general forms or aspects, then a discipline 
which is as comprehensive as its unity is indispensable. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 

Cornell University. 
1 Prceterita, I, p. 4. 



